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WASHINGTON TALK 


Briefing | 


Te ‘ennis Marchied On 


/ blizzard of ’83 choked the 

parking lot of the Arlington 
. Y.M.C.A. along with the rest of 
the Washington area Sunday, and 
Jocal tennis patrons were provoked to 
find an elongated Cadillac limousine 
and its red-lighted security car block- 
ing. access to several of the dozen — 
available spaces. Inside the building, 
warming to a spirited doubles match 
and oblivious to the contretemps in 
the parking lot, were Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz, Richard 
Helms, the former Director of Central 

; Intelligence and two companions. 
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Phil Gailey 
: Warren Weaver Jr, 
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To Russia with Love 


From vegetables to dirty tricks, Bu lgaria gives tts all 


Of all the deeds ascribed to 
the KGB. perhaps none has 
| drawn more outrage than 
the allegation that the Sovi- 
et Union, acting through 
Bulgaria, was behind the 
atlempted assassination of 
Pope John Paul Il. Over 
1 the decades, the U.S.S.R. 
has forged a special relationship with 
Bulgaria, relying on the tiny Balkan na- 
tion 10 perform myriad tasks, some nefar- 
tous, some merely fraternal, A report 
Jrom that little-noticed, little-understood 
country: 


O Nn a square just off Sofia’s Ruski Bou- 
levard facing the National Assembly 
slands a statue of Tsar Alexander II, rul- 
er of Russia from 1855 to 1881. A prere- 
volutionary Tsar being honored in a 
Communist country? History provides 
the explanation: Alexander II freed the 
Bulgarians from five centuries of Turkish 
rule in 1878, at a cost of 200,000 Russian 
lives. Unlike most of Eastern Europe, 
Bulgaria regards the U.S.S.R. as its liber- 
ator, not its conqueror. The two countries 
Share the Cyrillic alphabet and speak 
similar languages. Though it is difficult to 
measure the affection felt by the Bulgari- 
an people toward the Soviet government, 
there is no doubt about the official devo- 
tion of Sofia toward Moscow. As Todor 
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Zhivkov, 71. leader of the Balkan country 
for the past 39 years, once characterized 
the relationship, “We will act as a com- 
mon organism that has common Jungs 
and a common circulatory system.” Mos- 
cow, in turn, is so confident of the fealty 
of the country's 8.9 million people that no 
Soviet troops are stationed on its soil. Says 
an Official in the West German Foreign 
Ministry: “The relationship is Pavlovian. 
The Soviets flinch, and the Bulgarians 
snap to.” ‘ 

That reputation leads Westerners to 
think of Bulgaria, if they think of it at all, 
as a sort of 16th republic of the Soviet 
Union. The country’s roots, in fact, lie 
elsewhere. Its name comes from the Bul- 
ars. a people of Turkic origin that moved 
south of the Danube and into present-day 
Bulgaria in the 7th century. Conquered 
by the Ottoman Turks in 1396, the Bul- 
Zarlans spent the next 500 years under 
the yoke of Constantinople before being 
set free by the Tsar’s forces. During both 
world wars the country sided with Ger- 
many, but it could never bring itself to de- 
clare war against the Soviet Union. In 
1944, the regency of seven-year-old King 
Siméon If scrambled to forge a separate 


-peace with the Allies, but to no avail. Sta- 


lin’s troops marched through the country 
unopposed and a coalition government 
was instalied, with the Communists gain- 
ing complete control by 1946. 


Wt help from Moscow, postwar 
Bulgaria was transformed from a 
peasant nation of primitive farms into the 
Socialist version of agribusiness. At the 
end of World War II fewer than 2% of ag- 
ricultural plots were larger than 50 acres; 
by 1970 the average collective or state 
farm covered more than 10,000 acres. 
Bulgaria is more than just a vegetable 
patch: it is the world’s second largest ex- 
porter of cigarettes, with most of its Ship- 
kas and Stewardesses going to the Soviet 
Union, and it provides nearly half the 
world’s rose attar, an ingredient in per- 
fumes. 

During the 1950s, Bulgaria shifted into 
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tomer and a supplier: it buys about half of 
Bulgaria’s exports and provides 90% of Se 
oil. Consumer prices are relatively high for 
a Soviet-bloc country ($2 per Ib. for ik, 
$200 for a small TV set), but goods are 
widely available, 
Given its reputation for Balkan in- 
trigue, the country itself strikes visitors as 
remarkably serene. In Sofia, a charming if 
somewhat dowdy city of more than 1 mil- 
lion, main boulevards are lined with mas- 
sive public edifices, and cobbled side | 
Streets are crammed with quaint but tum- 
ble-down houses of stucco and red tile. Al- 
though policemen can be seen directi 
traffic, the uniformed squadrons that pa- | 
trol some other Soviet-bloc capitals are 
absent, if the police are out of sight, they 
can nonetheless appear on the scene when 
necessary. The coast along the Black Sea : 
is dotted with hotels built to attract West- . 
ern tourists (and their currency), but the 
mountains and high plains are sprinkled 
with villages that appear to have changed 
litde since the days of Alexander D. 
Zhivkov, who has been in power long- 
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our hours after the funeral of Soviet 

Leader Leonid Brezhnev last No- 

vember, an incident that would 

have seemed improbable in the 
most contrived spy thriller unfolded in the 
Green Room of the Kremlin. As leader of 
the American delegation attending the 
Brezhnev burial, Vice President George 
Bush had been invited for a private chat 
with the new Communist Party chief, 
Yuri Andropov. The atmosphere was 
stiffly formal. Bush, who had been direc- 
tor of the Central lAe}ipeved Aan 
from 1976 to 1977, tried to break the ice 
with a bit of hurnor, Said the Vice Presi- 
bt Aent- "TT fas) T already know von cincre we 
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— The KGB 


the Kremlin | 


The new KGB: how Andropov’s agents watch the home front and the world 


bifocals and smiled enigmatically. For the 
first time in history, a former director of 
the CIA had come to visit the onetime 
head of the Komiter Gosudarstvennoi Be- 
zopasnosti (Committee for State Security), 
known worldwide by three letters: KGB. 
As Andropov well knew, there is 
nothing at al] similar about the position 
Bush held.for a year and the powers that 
the Soviet leader wielded for 15 years as 
chief of the world’s largest spy and state- 
security machine. From an office in the 
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headquarters at 2 Dzerzhinsky Square,* 


"Felix Dverzhinsky. an anstocrauc Pole turned rev- 
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front of KGB 


barely a mile from the Kremlin, the head 
of the KGB oversees an intricate network 
of espionage and information-gathering 
operations that further the political objec- 
tives of the Communist Party. Unlike the 
CIA, the KGB works both abroad and at 
home, doing for the US.S.R. what the 
ClA, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the National Security Agency and the Se- 
cret Service do for the U.S.—and a good 
deal more. The KGB chief commands an 
army of some 700,000 agents and about as 
ors a US. intelligence 
and counterintelligence network of only 
130,000), most of whom keep watch on 
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New Pieces for the Puzzle 
More hints that the Pope’s attacker had help 


iretaps of phone calls in which the 

Turkish gunman mutters that he 
received the maney and says he will now 
carry out his assignment. Reports that the 
gunman mel with a suspected Bulganan 
agent at a smal] hatel in Rome to plot the 
murder of Polish Labor Leader Lech Wa- 
lesa. Word that 2 key witness recants her 
testimony and thus threatens the alibi of 
the Bulgarian. who issues a denial that he 
aided the Turk in any way. 

Investigating the 1981 assassination 
attempt against Pope John Paul II is like 
putting together a maddeningly complex 
jigsaw puzzle. The picture remains far 
from complete. and there is no proof of the 
growing suspicion that the Soviet Union, 
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this trio, Agc2 said. he made final plans to 
murder the Pope. 

Agca’s contention that the Bulgarians 
conspired with him remains unproven. 
But intriguing details keep emerging that 
support Agca’s account of his activities 
before the shooting. In a meeting on 
March 3, 1981. at the Hote] Rotli in Zu- 
nich, Musa Serdar Celebi. a right-wing 
Turkish activist with links 10 Celenk and 
Bulgana. also offered Agca $1.5 million to 
kill the Pope. Celebi reportedly was act- 
ing as middleman for Celenk, and may 
have been either simply renewing his fel- 
low Turk’s offer or actually paying Agea 
the money. Some time in Jate April or ear- 
ly May, according 10 Swiss and German 


Turkish Businessman Bekir Celenk denying that he paid Agca to kill the Pope 
What to. make of calls from Majorca, a meeting in Zurich, and a@ man named “Moral.” 


acting through Bulgaria, was behind 
Turkish Terrorist Mehmet Ali Agca’s ef- 
fori to kill the Pope. or even aware of the 
attempt. But the latest fragments make the 
inquiry more tantalizing than ever. 

According to published reports of his 
confession to Italian Judge Wario Martella 
last year, Agea contended that during a 
seven-week siay in the Bulgarian capital 
of Sofia in 1980. he was offered $1.5 mil- 
lion to kill the Pope. The man Agca said 
made the proposition is Bekir Celenk, a 
shadowy Turkish businessman whose 
dealings ofien brought him to Bulgaria. 
Celenk last week again denied that he had 
ever met Agca. but he admitted that the 
two had stayed at the same Sofia hotel at 
the same time in July 1980. 

After leaving Sofia in August 1980, 
Agca traveled freely throughout Wes 
Europe. siopping s ra OK 
He claymed to have met three Bulgarians 
during these visils. including Sergei 
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wirelaps cited in a television documenta- 
ry broadcast by NBC last week, Agca, 
staying in Majorca, telephoned Celebi in 
Frankfurt. The gunman reportedly said, 
“I have received the sum we agreed. I'll go 
to Rome to carry it out.” Agea allegedly 
then called another Turk, Omer Bagci, a 
restaurant worker in a Zurich suburb, and 
instructed him to deposit in a baggage 
room at the railroad station in Milan the 
Browning 9-mm semiautomatic pistol 
used in the papal] shooting. On May 9. ac- 
cording to Agca. he arrived in Milan from 
his Majorca sojourn and picked up the 
gun. Four days later, he was standing in 
St. Peter's Square waiting for his victim. 
Interrogaied by Manella in Frankfurt 
late Jast year. Celebi repeatedly denied 
ever knowing or having contact with 
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records showing calls between himself 
and Agea. Celebi then admitted that he 
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man $350. but only because he thought 

Morat was broke and felt sorry for him, 
Celebi says that he asked the stranger if 
he would like to work for Turk Fédera- 
tion, a right-wing expatriate group in 
West Germany. but that was all. : 

Morat, of course. is the man the world 
now knows as Agca. Though West Ger- 
man authorities do not contest the phone 
calls between Agca and Celebi in Europe, 
they deny that they tapped Agez’s tele- 
phone conversations with Celebi or pos- 
sess records of Acga's calls from Majorca, 
According to Turkish intelligence offi- 
Cials. Agea was in touch with other Turks 
in West Germany as well: shorily before 
the assassination try, Agce telephoned a 
Turkish-owned impor-expom firm in 
Munich named Varda. Though there is no 
record of who at the company spoke with | 
Agca, one of its employees is Omer Mar- ! 
sen, a Turkish businessman who knows 
Celebi and allegedly supplied Agca with a 
fake Turkish passport. 

Agca apparently had other tergets in 
mind as well. TIME hes confirmed that the 
Turk told Italian authorities that in Janu- 
ary 1981 he met with Antonov at the Ho- 
tel Archimede in Rome to ciscuss killing 
Walesa. who was in the llalian capital vis+ 
iting Pope John Paul II. The auempt did 
not lake place. and Antonov's lawyer con- 
tends that Italian authorities have never 
brought up the allegation. Antonov re- 
mains in jail in Rome while Marella con- 
linues his investigation. The Bulgarian 
has denied ever aiding Agea. but last 
week his defense showed signs of unravel- 
ing. TIME has learned that of the eight 
witnesses produced by Antonov 10 pro- 
vide alibis for the Bulgarian’s movements 
immediately before the papal shooting, 
only one. 2 middle-aged Italian woman. is | 
not Bulgarian. She has reportedly told | 
Italian authorities that she can no longer - 
swear with certainty that she spotted An- | 
tonov al the times and places she original- | 
ly mentioned. 


1 : 
State Department denies the charge. an 
the CIA wil nol comment. bur others point 
out that the agency's lack of interest may 


stern from embarrassment 2t nol dGetect- 


ing & ible Soviet connesuon in the | 
lace. Says Richard Helms. director 
of the Cia from 196610 1973: “The Cla ap- 
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pears 10 neve deen outgunned on this, 
Theyre miffed about something.” In any 
event. the agency and its West Euro- 


shy, ee, : 
be willing to countenance tne murder of | 


the world’s mest prominent religious | 


